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PROBLEMS OF MIGRANT LABOR 


l. HOUSING 

Just the week before last, we dis- 
covered a migrant crew of fifty men, 
women and children from Florida living 
in boxcars ten miles west of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in a little town called 
Salunga. We went down to look at the 
camp. I have never seen anything worse 
in migratory labor camps in my life. 
Fortunately, there were some better 
shacks nearby which the owner, a labor 
contractor from Florida, promised to 
improve so they would conform with our 
regulations governing migratory camps. 
The migrants moved out of the boxcars 
into the shacks. I was down last week, 
and work was underway putting lino- 
leum on the floors, sealing up the walls 
with fire-resistant board and installing 
showers with hot and cold running 
water. We have given them until next 
week to make these improvements. Next 
year, he promises to tear the place down 
and build an entirely new camp. These 
migrants were lucky enough to land in 
a state with some provisions for han- 
dling such situations. In most states, 
they'd stil! be in-those boxcars. 


As a vivid contrast to this, last week 
I visited a camp built and run by a 
farmer named Bittinger outside Selins- 
grove, up the Susquehanna River from 
Harrisburg. This could easily be mis- 
taken for a modern motel. It has 
separate rooms for the migrant family 
groups that pick tomatoes for Mr. Bit- 
tinger. Kitchen, feeding and sanitary 
facilities are adequate to good. It. is 
even located in a picturesque spot with 
the Susquehanna River on one side and 
the Allegheny Mountains of central 


_ Pennsylvania on the other. 


What can you and I do to bring all 
‘the Salunga-type migrant camps in our 
states up to the level of the Bittinger 
Camps? How can the rotten, broken- 
shanties — unfit for animals — 
re too many of our migrant workers 


By William L. Batt, Jr. 


live today, be replaced by decent, clean. 


housing fit for human beings ? 


State Regulation 

At least three steps are indicated. 
First, every one of our migrant-using 
states should adopt, without delay, regu- 
lations governing migrant labor housing 
at least equal to those recommended by 
the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor. 

Of course, it is not enough to adopt 
regulations. We must also have ade- 
quate personnel to inspect these camps 
and enforce the regulations, and ade- 
quate appropriations from our legisla- 
tures to finance good personnel. 


In our state we have had such regu- 
lations in theory for thirty-one years. 
Little effort was made to enforce them, 
however, until Governor Leader took 
office in 1954. Our Governor’s Com- 
mittee recommended their revision. So 
the Department of Labor and Industry 
established an Advisory Board repre- 
senting all interested parties, including 
farm organizations, and chaired by the 
Secretary of the Council of Churches, 
to work out a revised code under our 


Fire and Panic Act. 


Despite a unanimous report, we en- 
countered determined opposition from 
the farmers of one county in particular. 
The requirements for screen doors, hot 
and cold running water and shower 
facilities, they particularly objected to 
in the public hearing which I conducted. 
Our effort to improve migrant housing 
standards was likened to the tactics of 
Hitler and Mussolini. For some rea- 
son, they left out Stalin and Khrushchev. 


William L. Batt, Jr. is Pennsylvania's 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry. 
This exposition of conditions and the 
efforts of Pennsylvania to deal with 
them is taken from a speech made last 
fall to the IAGLO, an association of 
state Government Labor Officials. 


Happily, one of the largest responsible 
farm groups cooperated with us. With 
some suggested changes, this improved 
code was adopted, explained to farmers 
in county meetings and enforced. The 
result has been a vast improvement in 
the state’s camps, and, in one county, 
the conversion by some growers from 
migrants to automatic bean-picking ma- 
chines. 
Reward Good Housing 

Step number two. We felt that we 
should not only penalize farmers with 
poor housing, but recognize and reward 
farmers who provide good housing. So 
we have initiated a program of awards 
for the outstanding camp or camps in 
each county. We have given our first 
award already, in Potter County. It 
was won by Mr. Walter Sarginger, and 
awarded to him at a meeting of the 
Governor’s Committee up in his county. 
We also gave an award to his crew 
leader, Mr. Joe Brown, and to the 
entire crew, on the theory that a good 
camp could not be maintained without 
their whole-hearted cooperation. Inci- 
dentally, one of the reasons for the good 
maintenance of the Sarginger Camp is 
the real interest the Sarginger family 


takes in the migrants. For example, 
Mrs. Sarginger every year plants a 


vegetable garden beside the camp early 
enough so that the crew can have fresh 
corn, beans, squash and other vegetables, 
free for the picking. In that camp, they 
have no problem with kicked-out screens 
or broken-down partitions. Incidentally, 
Mr. Sarginger has been one of our 
severest critics. 
Federal Aid 

Step number three. Federal financial 
assistance and housing standards. There 
are many farmers that cannot afford the 
large capital investment required to 
overhaul their migrant housing to meet 
adequate standards. Any farmer can 
appeal an order we place on him to the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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It Is Time For Concern 


In recent months there have been 
signs of a deeper concern for the plight 
of migrant workers than for some time 
past. At least three important confer- 
ences on the question have been held 
since the first of the year; Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell and Under Sec- 
retary James ‘I’. O'Connell have spoken 
out, and a study of wages and hours in 
agriculture is under way in the depart- 
ment, to be available before the second 
session of Congress; the AFL-CIO has 
announced its intention to back a drive 
for union organizing of agricultural 
workers; and such independent organiza- 
tions as the National Sharecroppers 
Fund and the Workers’ Defense League 
have recently issued extensive reports on 
the situation. 

It is against this background that 
Religion and Labor devotes the present 
issue to this subject. “The address of 
the Hon. William L. Batt before a con- 
ference of government labor officials is 
one of the most comprehensive and lucid 
treatments we have seen. 

This is the first effort under the 
present editor to prepare a special issue 
of this nature, and because editing for 
us has to be done with the left hand, 
so to speak, we recognize that the treat- 
ment is not comprehensive and perhaps 
in some respects not entirely up to date. 
More time and research could add much 
to the effort. 

But if this issue, which we are glad 
to offer in bundle lots, can help to 
awaken more people to the problems of 
those who form the most economically 
downtrodden among us, we will be 
happy. It is time for concern by the 
federal government and the states alike, 
and by all Americans, churchmen and 
labor leaders especially. 
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Catholic Concern For ‘Christ's Least Brethren’ 


The Rev. Donald McDonnell of San 
Jose, California, regional director of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, is one of four priests in the 
San Francisco Archdiocese carrying on 
an apostolate to farm labor camps. A 
large proportion of the California mi- 
grant workers are Mexican nationals 
under the “‘braceros’’ program instituted 
by a U.S.-Mexico International Agree- 
ment. In 1958 the total of Mexican 
contract laborers admitted to this coun- 
try was 432,857. In addition there are 
many Mexicans who enter illegally, 
“Wwetbacks”’ who splash across the shal- 
low Rio Grande. Of these, in 1943 the 
Immigration Service caught and _ re- 
turned 16,500; ten years later, in 1953, 
the figure had grown to 875,318 — and 
doubtlessly many thousands more _ es- 
caped capture. 

Although a few priests visit the Cali- 
fornia camps in trailer chapels, Father 
McDonnell, in an interview with Ted 
Le Berthon printed in the Catholic 
IV orker in 1957, estimated that 95 per 
cent of Mexican-American migrants and 
braceros are unable to get to Mass while 
following the crop cycle in California. 
In migrant camps common-law marri- 
ages are frequent, and many children 
born to nominally Catholic parents are 
unbaptized. The trailer-chapel priests 
as often as possible rectify these situ- 
ations, but in the course of a year they 
are able to reach only about a fifth of 
the camps. Official Catholic concern 
for the migrant workers, paralleling the 
Protest ‘‘Migrant Ministry,” is the 
Bishops’ Committee for Migrant Work- 
ers, an agency of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

The contract laborers, recruited in 
Mexico for large scale farm operations, 
are brought mainly to the Pacific South- 
west states by growers who must first 
secure certification from a State Em- 
ployment Office manager that there is 
a shortage in the area of local workers 
able or willing to fill the need. They 
are paid from half to two-thirds of the 
wage for native American workers, and 
they are forbidden to unionize or strike. 
Because of the financial advantage to 
employers, it is well documented that 
these Mexican nationals, who must re- 
turn at the end of their contract term, 
are in many cases employed in spite of 
the presence of American workers in 
states such as California who can not 
find employment. 

But the braceros — meaning “manual 
laborers” — are to be found in other 
areas as well. An article in Work, the 
paper of the Catholic Council on Work- 
ing Life, in 1956 told the experience of 


Father Peter Miller, S.C. J., rector of 
the Divine Heart Seminary in Donald- 
son, Indiana. He found in nearby Ply- 
mouth, Indiana, 65 Mexicans brought 
to harvest pickles. They were without 
food, and only a few had any money. 
Some had checks made out for exactly 
nothing — $0.00 — and one a slip 
showing that he owed the cannery em- 
ployers $1.25 after his week’s work. 
Against total earnings, on piece-work, 
of $10.75 there was charged $2 for in- 
surance and $10 for a loan advanced. 
Piece-work prices had been cut by list- 
ing the better grades as inferior grades 
of pickles, for which the price was less, 
and in addition they had been short- 
weighted. Consequently the men were 
refusing to continue working. The re- 
gional office of the Labor Department 
had taken the word of the employer on 
the situation, and was about to send 
the 65 men back to Mexico. 


Father Miller not only heard con- 
fessions, offered Mass, and bought food 
as well as raiding the Seminary supplies, 
but he went to bat for the men with 
government officials. On Sunday all 
sixty-five came for Mass at the Semi- 
nary, and stayed for breakfast and 
dinner. By Monday evening the wheels 
were turning; the proceedings for re- 
turn of the men were halted, even as 
buses stood by for them. Given two 
choices, twelve of them decided to stay 
on in Plymouth under improved condi- 
tions, with guarantees of 70 cents an 
hour, honest weight and fair grading. 
Fifty-three took the alternative of a new 
contract to pick potatoes, corn and 
pickles for a company in Edmore, 
Michigan. - 


California’s Father McDonnell, like 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, is opposed to employment of 
either braceros or migratory farm work- 
ers because of the evil consequences to 
both Mexico and this country. Among 
those evils are the leaving of Mexican 
land untilled, the damage to family 
life when the men are absent for pro- 
longed periods, and exploitation in so 
many forms. For the United States, it 
puts the Federal government in business 
as a labor supplier, subsidizes a system 
of captive labor, and depresses the scale 
of U.S. farm workers. He believes it 
should be possible in time to develop 
stable populations of home-owning farm 
workers. Farm labor contractors would 
have written agreements with agricul- 
tural unions, and the situation would be 
stabilized much as it has been in con- 
struction work, so much of which is also 
seasonal. But here, and in logging or 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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The Protestant ‘ ‘Migrant Ministry” 


The churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant, have long shown a concern 
for the migrant workers in our fields, 
whether they are in the streams of na- 
tive Americans following the crops in 
the East from Florida and Georgia and 
South Carolina, or those in the western 
migrant stream stemming from ‘Texas 
and the Oklahoma-Arkansas region, or 
whether they are among the “braceros”’ 
from Mexico. 

The major Protestant effort on be- 
half of migrant workers is in the 
“Migrant Ministry,” directed by the 
110-member National Migrant Com- 
mittee of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches. Working with the national 
cominittee are state migrant committees, 
and on the local levels many individuals 
from Grange and Farm Bureau organi- 
zations, representatives of departments 
of welfare, education and health, min- 
isterial associations and others. 

Begun in 1920 in an effort to meet 
the needs of Polish and Italian migrants 
working on Maryland and New Jersey 
farms, the work has expanded into 
twenty-five states. During the summer 
season the staff, working out of New 
York and field offices in Chicago and 
Les Angeles, numbers 250, while there 
is a year-round staff of twenty-five. 
Part of the support comes from the 
annual World Day of Prayer offerings 
which United Church Women receive, 
the rest from the Division of Home 
Missions and other sources. 

“Harvesters,” station wagons driven 
by staff members, ‘bring the churches’ 
cooperative ministry to the migrant 
communities. Each Harvester carries a 
portable organ, an altar, books, a record 
player, games, and materials for sports, 
movies, and crafts. Recreation, health 
and welfare services, literacy classes and 
special summer school work for chil- 
dren who are behind their age group, 
church services and religious classes — 
these are some of the elements in the 
Migrant Ministry program. 


“In the Migrant Ministry,” says a 


CATHOLIC CONCERN 

(Continued from Page 2) 
merchant shipping, the pay is good; 
why shouldn’t the farm worker be 
comparable? 

To do this may take a long time, he 
acknowledges, and it “will call for con- 
cern for Christ’s least brethren.’’ He 
adds, “But such concern will save many 
souls. And what does it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 


statement of purpose adopted in 1953, 
“the churches are united to serve men, 
women and children who are following 
the crops. This program is centered in 
the Christian faith and seeks to share 
that faith with the migrant, and to de- 
velop in him a sense of his personal 


seeks to awaken the community to the 
opportunity and obligation of sharing 
equally all the protective benefits and 


~ warmth of community life. It challenges 


the local churches to include these sea- 
sonal neighbors in their concern and 
full fellowship. It calls on the state 
and nation to apply Christian principles 
to the economy in which migrants live 


and work.” 


‘To Anyone Who Cares’ 


This letter was written by an Imperial Valley, 
The envelope in which it was sealed was inscribed, 
and cares to read it.’ The following is a translation from the Spanish, as pub- 
lished in the March, 1959, Packinghouse Worker. The original letter is on 
file at the UPWA office, 1019 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 


My name is Rafael. I have six children and a wife, which makes eight with 
me. , 

For the last two years we have been traveling from California to Arizona, 
barely living and taking all kinds of insults from the foremen. They do this 
with the intention of getting us disgusted so we leave our jobs, but we stand 
fast and take all this for the sake of our children. 

Then they put us to do the hardest work, and if we take this also, then 
they wait for the first chance to come—say if we are a little late because the 
car did not want to start or that we had a flat tire—then the foreman comes 
to pay us off. 

We beg foreman not to take our jobs away, that we have many children; 
but the foreman tells us this: “It is not my fault for you to have so many chil- 
dren for your pleasure. I’m only interested in the work. The company don’t 
care about things of that sort; besides, the company has plenty of braceros and 
actually is not interested in local workers because they are very lazy and don’t 
want to work.” 

Then we go home and on the way we pick up some cabbage and carrots 
and with this wa arrive home. Next we go to see the owner of the little store 
in the corner and we explain our problems to him and soften his heart for our 
children. He gives us food on credit. 

The next week we go to see the same man with some excuse and again 
he gives us food on credit. The third week he wrinkles his nose, and when the 
fourth week comes we leave at midnight to some other town. We leave at this 
hour so the owner of the house we rent will not notice because we are two months 
behind. 

When we get to the other town we find ourselves with the same problems, 
and again we start all over again doing the same we done before in the town 
we just left. If one of our kids gets sick we take him to the county hospital if 
we are lucky, but most of the time we treat them with herbs, baking soda or 
with lard. 

One way or the other we make them live until we arrive in San Jose. If 
there is a lot of work we go to the employment office and get a job picking 
green beans. We pick about five baskets when they tell us it’s all over for the 
day because all the boxes are full. 

The next morning the same thing all over again, so we finally decide to 
gq and work some place else because we can’t make any money this way. We 
go to work at the onion field where they are paying 9 cents a sack and if there 
is enough work we make about 40 sacks in eight hours. 

But we get behind, so we have to move again without paying the rent. 
We always go to some town where nobody knows us and this is the way we 
pass our lives. 

My wish is to get a good week’s pay so I can afford to buy my children 
some cakes or something sweet, because I know that all children enjoy these 
things. But the way things are now it seems to me that there is going to come 
a day when we will not be able to live any place since we owe money in all 
places we have been and fear also the police might be looking for us. 

There are thousands of families with our same problems. But we ee e 
courage and will take it. : : 


worth, belonging and responsibility. It 


California, field worker. 
“To anyone who sees this 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Department’s Industrial Board, and 
present a plan for the gradual accom- 
plishment of the required improvements. 
This Board has generally granted two- 
year extensions of time to complete these 
improvements and camps have been 
licensed for the season. For farmers who 
cannot raise the capital even then, we 
tried to obtain passage of a bill in Con- 
gress to make loans available through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration for 
the construction and improvement of 
migrant housing. This was a joint effort 
of our East Coast Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. We got 
a good bill written, introduced by Con- 
gressman Rogers of Florida, and 
through the House Banking and Cur- 
rency and Rules Committees, only to 
have it die with all housing bills in 
the closing rush of Congress. 

The Federal Government must do 
more than recommend minimum stand- 
ards to states through the President’s 
Committee, and provide loan capital for 
farmers and farm groups unable to 
finance decent housing. This migrant 
housing problem cannot be solved within 
the visible future without stronger 
leadership on the part of the Federal 
Government. 


Il. TRANSPORTATION 

Second only to housing is the prob- 
lem of transportation. You all recall 
the ghastly accident on U.S. Route 301 
out of Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 
1957, when a decrepit truck driven by 
an unlicensed teenager collided with a 
speeding produce truck, killing most of 
the forty-three migrant worker passen- 
gers. We had another case outside York, 
Pennsylvania last month where the State 
Police discovered a truck full of mi- 
grants on their way to Utica, New York 
from Florida. They had become sepa- 
rated from the crew leader. The truck 
was stopped by the roadside with two 
flat tires, they had no money to buy 
replacements, and they had been two 
days without food. With the coopera- 
tion of the State Police, the Red Cross, 
a local Negro welfare organization 
called the Crispus Attucks Association, 
and several public-minded citizens, they 
were taken in, fed, clothed, equipped 
with new tires and sent on their way. 

Perhaps, many of you have seen the 
report of the Council of Churches 
worker who, at the request of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, rode with a crew 
from Perine, Florida to Cape Charles, 
Virginia in May of this year. The crew 
rode in a bus and truck — thirty-five in 
the bus and fifteen on the truck. “In 
the truck in which the luggage was also 


carried, no regular seating arrangements 
were provided. Potato crates and cement 
blocks were used, while some sat on the 
baggage.” Reading further from this 
report, he tells us, “The road patrol 
stopped the bus and truck north of 
Claxton, Georgia, as they had no vehicle 
inspection sticker, no directional signals 
and no horn.” The writer concludes 
that it is obvious that the bus and truck 
used should never have been allowed to 
start. They had to stop every fifty miles 
for repairs, and the delays and compli- 
cations, including jail, could all have 
been avoided if adequate repairs and in- 
spection and enforcement of regulations 
had been made in Florida. 

This is no isolated case. Most of 
the trucks and busses used to haul the 
millions of American migrants could 
never pass routine inspection. Most of 
them are potential death traps, not only 
for the migrants themselves but for all 
the rest of us using the roads they 
travel. 


There is no provision for accommo- 
dations for these people on the long 
trips north. Rest stops are a crying need. 
This same report says, “Food was the 
greatest problem for these people. .. . 
The baby in the group had had one 
bottle of milk when the trip began, but 
no more until they reached Fayetteville. 
She had been given soft drinks to quiet 
her.” 

"Surgery Is Called For" 


What can we do to radically improve 
the shocking conditions now governing 
migrant labor transportation? Surgery 
is called for. A poultice is not enough. 

Firstly, every state can adopt regula- 
tions governing trucks and busses which 
transport migrants, and enforce them 
with their State Police. In our state, 
on the advice of the Attorney General, 
the Department of Labor and Industry 
drew up such regulations and our State 
Police are enforcing them this year, for 
the first time. This has resulted in a 
substantial improvement in our situation, 
but some problems no state can handle. 
For example, we have no authority over 
the hundreds of trucks that come 
through our state on their way to New 
York State and beyond. 

Secondly, the Federal Government 
can enforce its own regulations with 
minimum personnel by __ establishing 
checkpoints at the Florida line. As you 
know, the ICC had adopted regulations 
governing migrant transportation at the 
direction of the 84th Congress, Public 
Law 939. They are perfectly good 
regulations. As a matter of fact, we used 
them in drafting our own. But the ICC 
did not include any provision permitting 


them to enforce their own regulations. 
Thinking this was an oversight, I 
brought it to the attention of the chair- 
man and was told, they had no intention 
of enforcing the regulations, at least for 
several years. 

This is inexcusable. The ICC today 
will take off the highways unsafe trucks 
carrying hogs, but they won't touch the 
same trucks carrying migrant workers. 
To paraphrase the old C. & O. adver- 
tisement — a hog can cross the country 
in a safe truck, but a migrant can't. 

Safe transportation would be a big 
step forward. But rest stops must be 
provided, too, at strategic points along 
main migrant routes. Here is another 
area where fruitful cooperation between 
federal and state governments is needed 
to produce results. 

Ill. CREW LEADERS' RACKETS 

Students of migratory labor all agree 
that the root of much of the exploitation 
of these workers is the crew leader. We 
have about 125 in Pennsylvania. Some 
good, like Joe Brown. Some fair. Some 
terrible. ‘Their legitimate function is 
recruiting, organizing, transporting and 
managing the crew for the farmer. This 
is financed by a commission on all fruit 
and vegetables picked — this override 
depending on what the traffic will bear. 
Among their illegitimate functions are: 
overcharging for meals and commissary 
food (we've encountered 50c a loaf for 
day-old bread), trading in bootleg wines 
and liquors, often cutting the product 
and over-charging for it in the process, 
and running gambling, marijuana and 
prostitution rackets. In Oregon’s excel- 
lent Preliminary Report, ‘“We Talked 
to the Migrants,” they relate one way 
that migrant workers are euchered out 
of their pitifully inadequate pay by some 
crew leaders: 

“A grocery store operator on the 
highway near one camp certified to 
us that he had been propositioned 
in the manner which is often quite 
successful for the contractor. The 
contractor came to him and said, 
substantially, “You are getting my 
people’s trade in here. I estimate 
they spend here some $1000 per 
week. I figure I ought to get some- 
thing out of this and of this I take 
25% and you jack up the prices. 
They will keep on buying here, and 
I see to it. If you do not agree, I 
take the trade somewhere else.’ The 
reason we cite this example is that 
in this case, the grocer did not 
agree. He lost 90% of the migrant 
trade.” 

By the extension of credit for food, 
workers often become so deeply in- 
debted to crew leaders that they never 
get clear of all debt all season. True, 
some less dependable workers, who 
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A WOODCUT BY DOMINGO ULLUA portrays a truck load of migrant farm 


workers. 


In April, 1957 the eastern migrant stream of 37,000 workers involved 1,400 


trucks. Most such trucks, says Mr. Batt, “are potential death traps,” and every year 


there are accidents involving multiple deaths. 


In some instances men and women 


and even children travel as long as four days and four nights in such vehicles to 


reach their destinations. 


usually center in the camps of less 
legitimate crew leaders, often leave 
without paying their debts. 

With Puerto Ricans, we have no crew 
leader problem. Each contract Puerto 
Rican has a direct contract with his 
farmer-employer. And the farmer-em- 
ployer maintains direct supervision of 
his crew and its housing — both of 
which benefit as a result. He pays them 
directly, with no crew leader rake-off. 


Preventing Exploitation 

How can we prevent the exploitation 
of migrants by their crew leaders and 
still retain the benefits of the crew 
leader system, at least until a better 
one can be devised? One answer we 
borrowed from New York is the licens- 
ing of crew leaders. ‘They must pass 
an investigation before receiving a 
license. If we get evidence of exploita- 
tion, our new regulation provides for 
hearings and loss of their license to 
operate. 

On the plus side, we’re experiment- 
ing with one crew of southern migrants 
operating without a crew leader on 
direct contract with a growers’ asso- 
ciation, with the same guarantees as 
Puerto Ricans receive. So far it looks 
successful, but it is too early to draw 
any conclusions. 

Many of us would like uniform 
Federal licensing of crew leaders. ‘Then 
crew leaders could operate according to 
the same set of rules in whatever state 


they are working. Certainly we could 
avoid some of the worst exploitation if 
the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security refused to do business with 
crew leaders whose records are poor. 
This would not solve the whole prob- 
lem because many of the worst offenders 
make their own arrangements direct 
with farmers, but it would help. 

Again, crew leaders’ exploitation will 
not be solved without a plan worked out 
jointly by Federal and State Govern- 
ments, implemented by new legislation 
at both levels. 


IV. WAGES AND CONDITIONS 

If you are a migrant from Puerto 
Rico or Jamaica or Mexico, you stand 
a much better chance of getting decent 
working conditions than you do if you 
come from the mainland United States. 
Your government insists upon certain 
minimum standards for your protection 
which neither our Federal or State 
Governments require. 

You will have a contract with your 
employer backed by your government, 
guaranteeing you 160 hours of work at 
a guaranteed minimum wage, with 
Workmen’s Compensation and _ other 
fringe benefits provided. Your govern- 
ment will have a representative in your 
camp during the season, with whom 
you can lodge complaints. 

If you are an American migrant from 
Florida or Georgia or the Carolinas, 
you will have nothing but a word-of- 
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mouth agreement with a crew leader. 
Not only will you not share in the 
protections that surround most other 
American workers and all imported 
farm workers. ‘The one-year residence 
requirement in 47 states will block 
your access to welfare and most other 
emergency assistance for which almost 
every other American family in your 
income group qualifies. 

How can we make the minimum 
protections and benefits available to 
migrant workers that other American 
workers and all imported workers get? 
1. By abolishing the one-year residence 

requirement in all our states. 

2. By offering the Puerto Rican con- 
tract to all domestic workers. 

. By extending workmen’s compensa- 
tion to all workers. In Pennsylvania 
we're promoting the sale of work- 
men’s compensation insurance to 


farmers through our department’s 
Insurance Fund. And 


Workmen’s 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield have 
developed a plan for migrants which 
they’re promoting with the state's 
farmers. 

4. Here again, the extension of Federal 
legislation, protecting other workers, 
to our migrants as well, would make 
the state’s job far easier and would 
remove the argument which always 
confronts pioneering states, ‘We're 
competing with states that are not 


doing this.”’ 


VY. CHILD CARE 

A couple of weeks ago, on a beauti- 
ful summer afternoon in a bean field in 
the mountains of Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 met a family named Clague. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clague were both in their 
middle thirties, although they looked 
old for their age. ‘They had two of 
their five children with them, one age 
7 and one 9. Two of their younger 
children were in a school which we 
organized for migrant children in a 
nearby town. Their new baby was back 
in camp in the care of an older woman. 
The social worker who introduced us 
expressed some regret that these two 
boys were not in school that day. Mr. 
Clague explained that his family was 
under great pressure to pay a bill for 
$100 that they had contracted at a 
local hospital where Mrs. Clague had 
her latest baby just two weeks before. 
They needed the earning capacity pro- 
duced by their two older boys. ‘This 
was 3:30 in the afternoon and they had 
been picking since sun-up. All together 
they had picked 47 baskets of beans at 
25c each, for a gross pay before deduc- 
tions of $15.50. 


Children At Work 
As the Clague family illustrates, the 
problems of child labor and child care 
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and education for migratory children 
are all closely interrelated. The fact 
that thousands of children as young as 
six are working from dawn to dusk at 
hard stoop labor, in this supposedly en- 
lightened age, is unbelievable until you 
see it. The solution is not an easy one, 
because a good case can be made that 
children are better off in the fields with 
their parents than back at wretched 
camps without supervision, where no 
resources exist for their care or recrea- 
tion. What we need is a combination 
of protective legislation for children in 
agriculture similar to what we have for 
children in trade and industry, plus 
adequate child care and _ educational 
facilities for youngsters of pre-chool and 
school age. Put this together with more 
adequate possibilities for earning a de- 
cent income and the family pressure for 
working the children in the fields should 
be reduced. 

The East Coast Committee of Off- 
cials on Migratory Labor has taken the 
position that all states should prohibit 
child labor in agriculture for children 
under fourteen, unless it is on their 
father’s farm. New York has such a 
law and New Jersey prohibits such labor 
under twelve. We have none in Penn- 
sylvania, but we have made an extensive 
effort to provide an alternative, that is 
by establishing child care centers and 
schools in our principal migrant-using 
counties. We have four child care 
centers this year, three run by Penn 
State with Federal funds made available 
by our State Welfare Department, one 
by the Mennonite Church. We have 
two summer schools, one at Bucknell 
University, the other in Potter County, 
near the New York border. No state 
or federal funds were available for this 
schoel, so the Governor’s Committee 
obtained donations from three private 
Foundations and the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Schools For Migrants 


Every one of these has been a suc- 
cess. One father told me he was awak- 
ened every morning by his little girl 
pulling him out of bed with this de- 
mand, “Come on, Daddy, get up and 
put my clothes on because I don’t want 
to miss the school bus.’’ After the open 
house at the school, one of the pupils’ 
mothers told our social workers, “We 
will never join a crew again unless the 
crew leader is coming to Potter County. 
We want our kids to have this school.” 


If we want to provide the minimum 
standards of decency for the migrant 
families whose labor we need to harvest 
our crops, we must provide their chil- 
dren with the same protection and re- 


"CHILDREN OF MISFORTUNE" 
(Migrant workers are the) children | 


of misfortune. They are the rejects 
of those sectors of agriculture and of 
other industries undergoing change. 
We depend on misfortune to build up 
our force of migratory workers and 
when the supply is low because there 
is not enough misfortune at home, we 
rely on misfortune abroad to replenish 
the supply. 

Migratory farm laborers move rest- 
lessly over the face of the land, but they 
neither belong to the land nor does 
the land belong to them. They pass 
through community after community, 
but they neither claim the community 
as home nor does the community claim 
them. Under the law, the domestic 
migrants are citizens of the United 
States, but they are scarcely more a 
part of the land of their birth than 
the alien migrants working beside 
them. 

The migratory workers engage in 
a common occupation, but their co- 
hesion is scarcely greater than that of 
pebbles on the seashore. Each harvest 
collects and regroups them. They live 
under a common condition, but create 
no techniques for meeting common 
problems. The public acknowledges 
the existence of migrants, yet declines 
to accept them as full members of the 
community. As crops ripen, farmers 
anxiously await their coming; as the 
harvest closes, the community with 
equal anxiety, awaits their going. 

—‘Migratory Labor in American 

Agriculture,’ Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, March, 1951. 


sources we provide our resident children. 
Perhaps this is the most significant work 
we can do — to give these youngsters 
a glimpse of the world outside the mi- 
grants’ world, and by so doing, help 
them break out of the prison of poverty 
that has closed in around their parents. 
I remember reading a speech before this 
association two years ago by a woman 
who was a former migrant herself. As 
a child she discovered in a_ public 
library in Oregon that the world was 
not all beans. We have a wonderful 
opportunity to show these youngsters of 
this coming generation that the world 
is not all beans. 


I’ve only touched on some major 
aspects of the migrant labor problems— 
housing, transportation, crew leaders, 
wages and working conditions, and child 
care — suggesting some improvements 
long overdue. Other areas are: recruit- 
ing, health, recreation and policing, al- 
though ours and other states have made 
substantial progress on these, too. 

In each aspect, solutions will not be 
found without much greater initiative 
and cooperation from the communities, 
state governments, the Federal govern- 
ment and interested private agencies. 

This looks like an enormously com- 
plex and disparate problem, and it is. 


How can we tie the solutions together 
in a meaningful whole, and raise a 
standard to which people of good will 
can repair? So far, we have depended 
on a President’s Committee in Wash- 
ington and Governors’ Committees in 
some twenty states, studying the prob- 
lem, recommending solutions to autono- 
mous departments, and coordinating the 
efforts of those departments as best we 
can. When legislation was needed from 
our Congress or State Legislatures, we 
have gone for it, a piece at a time. The 
Rogers Bill to help farmers finance 


better migrant housing is one such 
example. 

Perhaps it is time to treat the prob- 
lem as a whole — not as a jumble of 


individual problems in widely separated 
fields. 

Perhaps it is time for the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Migrant Labor 
in our State and Federal Departments 
of Labor, charged with primary re- 
sponsibility for raising the standards for 
migrant labor, insofar as government 
action can help do so, up to the levels 
considered decent for working men and 
women in America in the mid-twentieth 
century. 


Perhaps it is time for a basic statute 
giving these bureaus, Federal and State, 
a clear directive on their responsibilities 
in housing, in transportation, in child 
labor, in minimum wages and other 
worker protections, and child care, in 
registration of crew leaders, in health, in 
policing, in recreation and all related 
aspects of the migrant labor problem. 
The model Federal and State statutes 
could be closely inter-related, so that 
each would be given responsibility for 
what each could do best. The suggested 
bureaus should supplement, not supplant, 
the President’s and Governors’ Com- 
mittees. 


I can think of no more useful service 
the IAGLO could perform than to un- 
dertake, with the help of the President's 
Committee and other interested groups 
like the Council of State Governments, 
the drafting of model state and federal 
laws on migrant labor. Then we could 
see they get presented effectively to our 
Congress and our State Legislatures. 
To be sure, this would not solve the 
problem for us. Bureaus and laws are 
useless without capable staffing and 
vigorous enforcement. But this would 
give us the tools to do the job — tools 
that are, for the most part, now lacking. 

The way we treat our migrant work- 
ers is a blight on the face of America. 
If we, the labor officials of the forty- 
nine states, decide to pool our efforts 
to remove this blight, we can do it. 
This is an area where the states can 
really step out and show the way. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


Reprinted here is a portion of an 
article by the secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen of North America, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the I.U.D. 
Digest. Mr. Gorman is a member of 
the RLC executive board. 

When radio commentator Edward P. 
Morgan recently exposed some of the 
scandalous working and living conditions 
of America’s agricultural workers, he 
received an anguished request for more 
information from a noted historian. The 
professor had never heard of the scandal 
which exists today on the tens of 
thousands of the nation’s corporation 
farms. 

Unfortunately, the professor’s case is 
not unique. “The great majority of 
Americans are ignorant of the fantastic 
deprivation and exploitation of the more 
than a million farm laborers. What is 
worse, many of those who do know are 
indifferent. 

‘The truth is that to call farm workers 
“second class citizens,” is to raise their 
status. “They are exempted from the 
protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. They are not covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. They do not 
have even the most basic rights provided 
in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. And they are almost completely 
unprotected by union organization. 

As a result: 

@ The bare subsistence wage of $1.00 
an hour is a high for farm workers and 
exists in few areas. In some regions, 
agricultural workers receive as little as 
30 and 40 cents an hour. 

@ Farm wages are being forced down 
by politically-powerful grower associa- 
tions and corporate farm interests which 
create fake labor shortages. The gov- 
ernment responds to these “shortages” 
by importing foreign contract workers 
who are used to create a labor surplus. 
‘The surplus is then exploited to make 
workers “more amenable.” 

® Children of eight and nine in many 
states have the “right to work” in the 
fields. The federal child labor law, and 
many state laws, exempt youngsters 
working on corporate farms. 

® Housing often consists of pitiful 
shacks. Education for children, espe- 
cially among the hundreds of thousands 
of migrant workers, is at best only 
sporadic. 

® Exploitation by employers is nor- 
mally coupled with exploitation by the 
crew leaders who live off farm workers. 
Often completely uneducated or only 
semi-educated, agricultural workers are 


By Patrick E. Gorman 


easy prey for sharpies of every kind. 
Their recourse to justice, even if they 
knew how to get it, is limited by the 
prejudice which has been built up against 
them. 

Here are more than a million workers 
who are far worse off today than the 
industrial workers of the thirties. They 
form the most neglected, depressed, sub- 
merged, and poverty-ridden group in 
our society. Unorganized and political- 
ly impotent, with all the cards stacked 
against them, they can only appeal to 
the conscience and moral fibre of 
America. 

Yet, these men, women, and children 
face some of the most powerful eco- 
nomic and political forces in the United 
States. Their employers are not the 
owners of small, medium, or even large, 
family farms. The overwhelming per- 
centage of farm labor in the United 
States work for huge corporations. 

Factories in the Field 

There are some 5,200,000 farms in 
the nation. Of these, some 70,000 
farms cover one-third of the farm land 
in the United States and two-thirds of 
the western states. These are highly 
capitalized firms. (Investment runs as 
high as $50,000 per worker as com- 
pared with an $8,000 average in manu- 
facturing. ) 

The corporation farms are operated 
with a greater eye toward the optimum 
use of equipment and_ engineering 
eficiency than many of the modern 
American industrial giants. These 


THIS IS IRMA, ten years old, picking 
cotton alongside her parents in the field. 
The family of three earns a total of $5 
for a work day. 
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“farms” live up to the very appropriate 
tag which has been given them — “‘fac- 
tories in the field.” 

They are factories in another respect. 
For the corporate owners of these huge 
farms have gone heavily for vertical 
integration. The same interests own the 
canneries, the processing units, and the 
distributing units that handle the raw 
product produced on their farms. 


For example, the DiGiorgio Fruit 
Corporation, a Delaware corporation, 
operates a 31,000-acre farm in Cali- 
fornia and another 4,000-acres in Flor- 
ida. It has a large fruit packinghouse 
and a 10 million gallon winery in Cali- 
fornia. It owns a controlling interest 
of the New York Fruit Auction Corp- 
oration, which handles four-fifths of all 
fruit distributed in the New York 
market. It owns stock in other principal 
fruit markets of the country, as well. 

Many organizations have been con- 
cerned with this problem. They include 
some of the pioneer groups that battled 
for labor-protective legislation a_half- 
century and more ago — before unions 
were able to enter this fight. The AFL- 
CIO is working on a variety of pro- 
grams to aid farm labor. But activities 
to end the evils of farm peonage are 
only in their beginning and primitive 
stages. 

Labor Must Lead 

These beginning activities must now 
be developed into a massive, large-scale 
campaign to aid farm workers and or- 
ganized labor must spearhead the drive. 
For important moral and practical rea- 
sons, the responsibility and duty of aid- 
ing farm workers fall upon the should- 
ers of the labor movement. 

The moral obligation is. obvious. 
Farm workers are just like the em- 
ployee of Swift, General Electric or 
General Motors — they look for help 
to their brothers in the organized labor 
movement. To deny them that help, or 
to be lukewarm about giving it, would 
be as grievous an error as the denial 
of assistance to industrial workers in 
the early 1930s. 

Any campaign to aid farm workers 
should have two parts — one assisting 
the other. The first part would be to 
help the National Agricultural Workers 
Union organize agricultural laborers. 
The second part would be a legislative 
campaign to end the exemption of farm 
workers from protective legislation. 

Industrial Warfare 

The NAWU has, for over a decade, 

made valiant attempts to organize agri- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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These Are The Conditions .. . 


In February of this year, because of 
cotton crop failures and the plowing 
under of cotton infested with a pink 
ball worm, 300 migrants headed north 
from Arizona to Nevada on the rumor 


FORGOTTEN FARM WORKER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


cultural workers. Without any form 
of labor-management relations proced- 
ures mapped out by law, the union 
can use only the strike weapon to force 
adamant employers to recognize it. It 
has fought heroic, but losing battles in 
Louisiana and California;--including a 
two-year strike against the - DiGiorgio 
Fruit Corporation. During these strikes, 
management used every means, fair and 
foul, to defeat the union organization. 

Today, the NAWU does not have the 
financial or organizational strength to 
do the job. The labor movement must 
assist the NAWU. The task belongs to 


the entire labor movement. It is- too 
big a problem to expect any single 


union or group of unions to handle. 

Legislatively, the labor movement, as 
a: whole, must also do the job. Here, 
the task to be done is as momentous and 
difficult as the organizing “work. More 
than a dozen different areas of legisla- 
tion must be dealt with if agricultural 
workers are to have the same rights, by 
law, as industrial workers. 

Obviously, all. the dozen areas of 
legislation cannot be tackled at one time. 


The most important area is the one 
affecting farm. workers’ wages. The 


assurance of at least a subsistence wage 
to the agricultural worker, so that he 
can feed and clothe himself and _ his 
family and live in something better 
than lean-to shacks, is a prime necessity. 

The fight to extend coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act offers the 
opportunity to campaign for this pri- 
mary point. A massive campaign to 
cover the workers of large farms under 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act should be a major activity of 
the labor movement in this Congress. 

Organized labor, which has so long 
been the champion of social justice in 
the United States, must take on the 
leadership and major responsibility for 
helping farm workers out of their 
slough of despond. This’ will un- 
doubtedly be the toughest fight for social 


reform since the middle 1930’s. It will 
also be the most magnificent. 
The labor movement has brought 


about great social progress in our cities 
and towns. Now is the time for unions 
to. bring about a similar degree of 
progress on America’s corporation farms. 


of work there. But they found the 
harvest late and other workers ahead 
of them. A February 26 Associated 
Press story hold how 

“For days they had barely enough 
food to keep alive. They camped—men, 
women and children—in the open, along 
ditch banks, without protection from 
winter rains and freezing night tem- 
peratures. “They took their drinking 
water from irrigation ditches used by 
cattle. Many children were sick. And 
they had no work.” 

ee 

In 1958 twelve Mexican nationals 
died and nineteen were seriously injured 
when fire from a spilled gasoline can 
blazed through a “ramshackle old flat- 
bed truck that had been converted into 
a bus.” Enclosed by wooden sides and a 
metal roof, the only exits were two 
narrow openings at the rear, between 


"Picking Beans” 


Eight-year-old Isaac, a migrant 
family child attending an_ experi- 
mental schoo! run by the National 
Child Labor Committee and the 
Pennsylvania State University in Pot- 
ter County, Pennsylvania wrote the 
following simple and revealing essay 
for his class: 

"Get down on your knees. Then 
start picking beans. When you get 
two hampers full then you weigh 
them. After you weigh them you put 
them on the truck. But before you 
put the beans on the truck you put 
them in a sack. You must pick beans 
all day. You go home when the man 
tells you." 


rows of wooden benches. These were 


barred by chains fastened across, so 
that the men were trapped. 


Housing conditions found by Dr. 
Ernesto Galarza in California in 1956 
included these, as described by one of 
the braceros: ‘‘We are installed in a 
barn which was used for the cows when 
we moved in. You have to slide the 
big door and go in and out the same 
as the cows. The cracks between the 
wall planks are about eight or ten 
centimeters wide. This makes very good 
ventilation for the cattle but it allows 
the wind to pass over our bunks at 
night. The smell inside the bunkhouse 
is sufficiently repelling. It is strong and 
fresh cow smell. It is necessary to use 
much Flit and the smell of this chemi- 
cal also affronts us. The Americans 
are very inventive. Perhaps some day 
they will invent a Flit with perfume. 


THE NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS — 
UNION IN 1958 

The continued importation of foreign 
contract workers for farm work, lack 
of sufficient funds for organizing work, 
and continued exemption of farm work- 
ers from the legal protections given to 
industrial workers, have made the role 
of the NAWU more difficult than ever. 
Even the intermittent support some- 
times given by a few of the more sym- 

pathetic unions was sharply curtailed. 
With its main support coming from its 
underpaid members and from __ its 
monthly grant from the National Share- 
croppers Fund, the farm labor union 
carried on what was essentially a hold- 
ing operation. . 

Perhaps the most significant and 
hopeful project of the union was ‘niti-— 
ated by its undaunted president, H. L. 
Mitchell, to supply to Pennsylvania 
growers a group of experienced farm- 
worker members of the union from 
Arkansas. These workers differed from 
the usual migrant crew in that their 
leader was a union representative and 
they had a contract with the growers 
providing for a minimum wage of not 
less than 75 cents an hour and a guar- 
antee of regular work for 160 hours in 
each four-week period. (Pennsylvania 
has been able to do without any im- 
ported workers this year, thanks to the 
resourceful leadership of the state’s 
Secretary of Labor and Industry, Wil- 
liam L. Batt, Jr.) 

This project proved highly satisfac- 
tory to the growers who were assured 
of a trained and stable work crew, 
while the workers were assured of a 
base pay and regular work. An experi- 
enced union officer, George Stith, 
worked along with the others in the 
fields and spent his off-hours travelling 
from farm to farm adjusting grievances 
of the workers. 

The NAWU hopes.to extend these 
arrangements for using union crews 
under contract in New York and New 
Jersey and eventually in other states. 
Such a system would go far to eliminate 
the worst hazards of migrant labor. 
It would also help to raise and stabilize 
the meagre incomes of the under- 
employed in some rural areas of the 
south. 

—National Sharecroppers Fund 
Report March, 1959 


I would say it is the purpose of the 
rancher to move the cows back into the 
stable as soon as we have finished the 
work because he keeps some of them 
in the yard in front of our dormitory. 
There has been no inspector in the camp 
since we have been occupying it. 
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The Field Director's Page 
How Two New R-L Councils Got Started 


Troy, Ohio 

‘Troy, Ohio is a city with a popula- 
tion of 13,000 people. The president 
of Troy’s Central Labor Union had 
written the Religion and Labor Coun- 
cil office expressing interest in a local 
religion and labor council. An appoint- 
ment was made by mail to have the 
field director come to a meeting of the 
central labor council to tell the story 
of the Religion and Labor Council of 
America. Much interest and unanimous 
approval was given at the central labor 
council meeting. It was suggested that a 
similar meeting be held with the RLC 
Field Director talking with the min- 
isterial association. 


The meeting with the ministerial 
association took place on the coldest 
night of the winter. With the tempera- 
ture at 5 below zero, the field director 
arrived at a church where the Council 
of Churches was having a poorly at- 
tended meeting — due to the weather. 
The four ministers present felt obliged 
to call two other ministers to attend 
the meeting of the ministerial association 
which was to follow the meeting of the 
Council of Churches. The church was 
so cold that it was decided to move to 
the home of one of the ministers. 


In a two and a half hour conference 
with six clergymen we were able to 
move from an attitude of suspicion and 
skepticism toward the RLC to a com- 
mitment to the developing of a fellow- 
ship in the city. Four of these men 
have served their churches for twelve 
to thirty years. These men are deeply 
established both in their ministry in their 
local church and in the community. 
They are men not looking for new 
things to do. They have a full and 
clear perspective of the work which is 
cut out for them. 


They raised such questions as: “Are 
you trying to pick up a few member- 
ships to make a job for yourself? Is it 
possible for upper middle class Pro- 
testantism to really develop a fuller un- 
derstanding with the industrial workers 
in the light of the sociological situation 
in the churches?” 


The churches which these men served 
were: The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, The American Lutheran 
Church, The United Church of Christ, 
The Church of the Brethren, and The 
Presbyterian Church. After prolonged, 
constantly vital, discussion they com- 
mitted themselves to take on as a 
legitimate part of their ministry the 
developing of the Religion and Labor 


Fellowship in which they would be 
meeting regularly with local leaders of 
organized labor. This is highly encour- 
aging to me. But, as I say this I am 
aware that these men still have no 
strong sense of appreciation for or obli- 
gation to support a National Religion 
and Labor organization. We _ talked 
very frankly about the parochialism 
which necessarily develops in serving a 
denominational church effectively. It 
was acknowledged that at the present 
moment neither spiritual, financial or 
organizational resources could be un- 
qualifiedly committed to the RLC. This 
is the problem which we must continual- 


ly confront as we project the work of.» 


the Religion and Labor Council. At 
the present moment it is my opinion that 
the Religion and Labor Council must 
do much building in terms of functional 
relationships to the clergy. I feel that 
only an existential relationship of this 
sort can be expected to get real support 
for our work from clergymen. 

Four good meetings have been held 
in Troy since this work began. Per- 
sonal conferences with most of the 
ministers involved have taken place 
at such places as the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention and denominational ministers’ 
meetings. At one of these meetings the 
co-chairman for religion reported that 
plans would be made to continue the 
council in the fall. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

The first meeting of the Portsmouth 
Religion and Labor Council was held 
on Monday, November 24th. A good 
representation of clergymen and trade 


union officers participated. Eleven men 
from labor and nine clergymen were 
present. 


In August, 1958 I visited Ports- 


mouth. I visited the Central Labor 
Office and met with Mr. Emerson 
Pence. He expressed enthusiasm for 


such a group. He also told of several 
attempts which were short-lived which 
had been initiated in the past. I also 
called on Rev. Lomas of the largest 
Methodist Church in the city and in 
conversation with him got an idea of 
the attitude of the clergy toward sucli 
a movement. There has been a great 
deal of unhappiness in Portsmouth 
which came about due to difficult labor- 
management relationships. Both Mr. 
Fence and Mr. Lomas acknowledged 
that a Religion and Labor Fellowship 
could have a_ reconciling ministry in 
their situation. Both expressed doubt 
as to whether such a group could be 
started and continued. 

Mr. Pence’s secretary sent to me a 
complete list of addresses of the Ports- 
mouth clergy taken from the telephone 
directory. Early in November I mailed 
a letter to each of the clergymen in 
Scioto County inviting them to the 
Religion and Labor Fellowship. “Twelve 
replied, six saying they would be with 
us for the first meeting of the Religion 
and Labor Fellowship. Mr. Pence per- 
sonally invited the labor union officers 
who came. They represented eight of 
the locals in the Scioto County area. 

The procedure which was used in 
this meeting is one which was suggested 
by John Ramsay. At the beginning of 
the meeting following introductions all 
around I asked each member of the 
group to make a confession of an oppor- 
tunity missed to build good will either 

(Continued on Page 10) 


AT THE CHARTER PRESENTATION luncheon of the Indianapolis Religion 


and Labor Council in the Y.M.C.A. on April 16, about forty churchmen and labor 
leaders were present to see Rev. James Behler receive the charter from Rev. Alex E. 


Dandar, RLC field director. 


Left to right are Clarence Lyons, program chairman; 


Mr. Dandar; Edward Windham, local chairman; and Verna Cox, secretary. 
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in the community or in labor manage- 
ment or religion and labor relationships. 
I began by making my own confession 
of skepticism regarding the clergy in- 
terest in labor. I also said that the 
recent vote on “right-to-work” proved 
me wrong. Although it took a consider- 
able amount of time, each person present 
made a statement of a confessional na- 
ture. By the time everyone had spoken 
a fine sense of mutual sympathy and 
understanding was evident. 

Following this experience I made a 
brief statement about the national Re- 
ligion and Labor Council explaining our 
membership procedure and explaining 
my own work. I also recommended that 
a continuing provision be made. The 
group elected Mr. Rev. 
James VanDyke of the Presbyterian 
Church to serve as co-chairmen and co- 
ordinators for the group. A date was 
set for the next meeting. A discussion 
in which practically everyone partici- 
pated took place regarding the character 
of future meetings and the goals toward 
which the fellowship would strive. It 
became very clear that the major goal 
would be the developing of a channel of 
communication which would hold up in 
time of crisis. The meeting began and 
was dismissed by prayer made by mem- 
bers of the clergy who were present. 


Ponce and 
xence ana 


Following the meeting the two co- 
chairmen and several others met with 
me to discuss the immediate objectives 
of the group. We agreed that building 
rapport in the group is the first major 
objective. We also discussed how much 
publicity the group should have. It was 
agreed to have the group function with 
a minimum of publicity, emphasizing 
the value of the fellowship which the 
men are able to have. There was also 
discussion as to how large the group 
should get. It was agreed that the 
group should be open. But cultivation 
should be of such a character that onl; 
interested clergymen and trade union 
leaders would be participating. Mr. 
Pence suggested that he take the re- 
sponsibility for enlisting labor lead »rs 
for membership in the national Religion 
and Labor Council and that Mr. Van- 
Dyke take the responsibility for enlisting 
clergy. This suggestion was made as a 
first step toward getting a charter for 
the Portsmouth Religion and Labor 
Council. We agreed that the group 
should be chartered as early as possible. 
I assured the group that I would be 
available for counsel and for resource 
purposes at any time. I am confident 
that this group will develop a good fel- 
lowship. 

This was a Dutch Treat affair and 


RESOURCES FOR MIGRANT STUDY — 


One of the most comprehensive treat- 
ments of the braceros problem is the 80- 
page study by Dr. Ernesto Galarza, 
published in 1956 by the United States 
Section of the Joint United States- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, Room 
504, 815 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., under the title “Strangers 
in Our Fields” and priced at fifty cents. 
Dr. Galarza, then research director for 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union and now its secretary-treasurer, 
based his study on four months of field 
surveys made possible by a grant-in-aid 
from the Fund for the Republic. 

A more recent report on “The Con- 
dition of Farm Workers in 1958” is 
the work of Fay Bennett, executive 
,ecretary #4 the National Sharecroppers 
Fund, Inc., 112 E. 19 St., New York 3, 
and is available from their office. 

Recently the Workers’ Defense 
League, also at 112 E. 19th St., has 
investigated and reported on the 12,075 
Caribbean workers from the Bahamas 
and West Indies employed on American 
farms in 1958, a number more than 
double that of 1955. Vera Roney, exec- 
utive secretary, is chief author of that 
report, also based in part on field study. 


The newly formed National Advisory 
Committee on Farm La' or held a most 
significant two-day “public hearing” in 
Washington on February 5-6, with 
testimony from persons across the coun- 
try and a vital exploration of the prob- 
lem. Dr. Frank Graham and A. Philip 
Randolph are co-chairmen for this com- 
mittce sf distinguished Americans, which 
includes Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Churches; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. 
John Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Most Rev. 
Robert Lucey, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio; President Clark Kerr of the Uni- 
versity of California; and William L. 
Batt, Jr. We have not as yet seen an 
address listed for the Committee, and 
do not know whether the proceedings 


of the Washington meeting are avail- 
able. 


The National Council on Agricul- 
turat Life and Labor, 1751 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. is a clearing 
house organization in which nearly forty 
interested groups share information and 
planning for the needs of farm workers 
and the small family farmer. Together 
with the Department of Rural Educa- 


very satisfactory. 

Seven successful meetings have been 
held and the Portsmouth council is 
about ready to be chartered. 


tion of the National Education Associ- 
ation, it published a very important 
study in 1954, “The Education of 
Migrant Children,” whose author was 
the director of the Migrant Research 
Project Board, Rev. Shirley E. Greene, 
a former member of the RLC executive 
board. 

Two important earlier studies ar? 
those of the Federal Inter-Agency Com - 
mittee, “Migrant Labor: A Human 
Problem” (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1947) 
and of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, “Migratory Labor 
in American Agriculture’ (Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1951). Another government 
study dealing with a single state is the 
recent report of the Oregon Legislative 
Committee on Migratory La- 
bor, “Migratory Labor in Oregon,” in 
which six state agencies cooperated un- 
der direction of Dr. Donald G. Balmer, 
research director of the Committee. The 
field work included interviews with 
4,273 farm operators, 3,100 migrants 
and 95 crew leaders. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee has also studied migrants with special 
reference to children. Their address is 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. The 
National Agricultural Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO, is located at 2022 P St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., another 
good source for information. 

One of the most recent articles on 
the subject was that published by the 
New York Times on April 5, 1959, 
“Imported Labor a Farm Paradox.” At 
about the same time the Mid-American 
Conference on Migratory Labor was 
meeting in St. Louis. Earlier in the year 
the National Conference of Farm Labor 
Services met in California, where a 
major address was that of Secretary ot 
Labor Mitchell, who expressed the hope 
that there will be “‘constructive revisions 
of the farm program when it is next 
considered by Congress in 1960.” 

These are a few of the resources to 
which one may turn for a more 
thorough study than these pages can 
present. 


aaewe seek 


“If you want fo get rid of © 
someone, just tell "em some- — 
thing for their own good.” 


